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Ci^t ^torn of a {BMttxioui Cru. 



*' S*'fi. What, art thou waking ? 
j-lnf. Do you not hear me speak ? 
Scfi. ^ I do ; and, surely. 

It is a sleepy lanj^uage ; and thou .s(>eak'st 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou did'st saj' ? 
I'his is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, 
And yet so fast asleep." 
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*' We are such stuff 
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" MOTHER, MOTHER !" 



"0 MOTHER, MOTHER!" 

THE STORY OF A MYSTERIOUS CRY 



" O MOTHER, mother !" It must 
have been past midnight when I 
heard that cry. It was the voice of 
my dead child. I had been sleeping 
heavily, and was not conscious of 
dreaming, but the cry smote upon 
me like the sounds that we some- 
times hear in a dream, when the 
brain creates a story, as philosophers 
tell us, to fit in with the sound, with- 
in the second of time that elapses 
between the actual hearing and our 
full consciousness of it. 
I started from my sleep with the 

I 
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violent palpitation of a nightmare. 
The cry seemed to have pierced, not 
my ears only, but every fibre of my 
frame. It went into the very depths 
of my being, sending the blood cours- 
ing madly through my veins, holding 
every nerve and muscle in agonized 
tension. But agitation choked me, 
and I could not speak. And then I 
lay wondering at its distinctness, and 
yet not believing in the reality of the 
voice, when a second time the words 
fell clearly upon my waking ear, " O 
mother, mother!" and strength came 
to me somehow to answer, " Myra, 
my child." But after that I seemed 
to faint away and go into the region 
of dreams again, and whether what 
I heard afterwards was " in the body 
or out of the body," to use the words 
of St. Paul, truly " I cannot tell, God 
knoweth." The voice, clear as it was, 
sounded not loud, but as if it came 
from a long way off. 
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"Come nearer to me, Myra," I 
answered; "closer to me, my darling." 

" Mother," was the answer, " I can- 
not. You shall come to me, but I 
shall never return to you." The 
tones were like a silver bell, clear as a 
lark's song when it is cleaving the 
azure sky. 

" Why do you call me, Myra ?" 

•" Because I have something to say 
to you, mother; and I must say it 
before the day dawns. I can never 
speak to you again until we meet in 
the fields of light." 

" Then speak on, Myra." 

And my child's words I will repeat 
as faithfully as I can in this record ; 
but I must first tell my little story of 
her short life, for she was but nine- 
teen when I lost her. She had been 
the dearest of dear children to me, 
the light and joy and warmth of my 
widowed home, for she was a father- 
less babe when I first clasped her to 
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my breast. My husband was a 
Colonel in an infantry regiment, and 
I had followed his fortunes in war 
and peace, and lived happily with 
him in many lands. I lost my own 
health and my two elder children in 
India, and, being ordered to try my 
native air, I returned to my mother's 
home, where almost the first tidings 
that I heard was of my husband's 
death. 

After Myra's birth I recovered my 
strength in some measure; but a con- 
stitutional indolence, which had in- 
creased upon me in tropical climates, 
seemed to leave me little energy of 
body or mind, and for years I con- 
tented myself with a kind of drowsy 
existence, finding the overflowing 
spirits of my child a trial, and sub- 
mitting even to her caresses with a 
certain sense of injury and self- 
denial. 

She was a wilful child, with strong 
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affections, a sensitive imagination, 
and very decided opinions of her 
own on most points. She resisted 
discipline, and I had not sufficient 
energy to enforce it ; but her loving 
ways seemed to gloss over all her 
faults, and, between her self-will and 
her affection, she learned to rule me 
effectually, long before she had any 
idea of ruling herself. Still she 
grew into girlhood a bright, sweet 
child, making sunshine wherever she 
went, a sunshine that was rarely 
dimmed except when her will was 
crossed, and this I learned carefully 
and anxiously to avoid. Her educa- 
tion, as may be supposed, was desul- 
tory in the extreme ; but she eagerly 
applied herself to whatever she liked 
to leara, and became an omnivorous 
reader. I read little myself, and 
though I had a strong desire to look 
over the books she read, especially 
when they were works of imagina- 
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tion, I found it impossible to keep 
pace with her, and finally abandoned 
the eifort. I contented myself in a 
general way with the opinions of my 
friends and neighbours ; and though 
it did seem to me that too many 
novels found their way to our house, 
my objections were always over- 
ruled, and I was assured that the 
books were most delightful and per- 
fectly harmless. 

It chanced one day that in an idle 
mood I took up a volume of one of 
these novels which Myra had just 
finished, and left on my work-table, 
to be put into the box which we 
were that day sending back to the 
library. 

Something in the story riveted my 
attention, and I went on reading, 
and became at last excessively inter- 
ested. It was a love-story of a very 
romantic and ardent character, appar- 
ently. I read on, becoming more 
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and more absorbed, and feeling my 
sympathies strongly excited; for, worn 
and afflicted as I was, I could still 
recall my own early love and the 
greenness of my young memories. 
There were some expressions that 
jarred upon me, certainly, and I felt 
myself blushing like a girl; but I had 
read on for several pages before I 
discovered that the lovers in this 
modem romance were not single 
people, that it was a story of a 
lawless attachment in which the 
cherished wickedness of the parties 
concerned was draped over with a 
specious show of virtue. 

I was shocked and distressed. 
" My innocent child," I said, in my 
culpable ignorance — *' the child that 
I had, as I fondly believed, so care- 
fully guarded from even the know- 
ledge of evil — ^what horrible ideas 
to put before her! Who can have 
written such a book ? How can 
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librarians allow such stories to be 
circulated ?" 

I was still in the first hot anguish 
of shame and self-reproach when 
Myra entered the room. 

" My child," I exclaimed, "this is a 
most improper book ! I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot, allow you to read 
such rubbish." 

" Oh, mother dear !" she said. 
" What a delightful old innocent you 
are ! That is quite a mild story. 
You should read some of the others. 
Everyone reads them, you know; 
and what harm can they do ? We 
are not obliged to copy all we read." 

" But it is corrupting, Myra. It is 
an old saying that we cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled. Can we 
take fire in our bosoms and not be 
burned ?" 

" That is just the point. I never 
have taken it into my bosom. It all 
rolls off like water off a duck's back. 
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You have oiled my feathers so well, 
you virtuous old mother, that vice 
won't stick to them." 

While I was still unconvinced and 
remonstrating, a lady called, a near 
neighbour of ours who had a large 
family of daughters, and shared our 
book-box and subscription. I knew 
she was herself a reader, and I could 
not help expressing my surprise that 
she had allowed such books to be 
circulated in her family. 

"My dear Mrs. ," she ex- 
claimed, " I had no idea you were 
such a prude ! Those notions are 
quite exploded now in the fashion- 
able world. After all, what does it 
matter ? Our girls must know that 
the world is wicked sooner or later, 
and they had far better learn it from 
books than from actual experience. 
Forewarned, you know, is fore- 
armed. At all events, we must do 
as the world does, or we are hardly 
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fit to live in it. What should we do 
for conversation if we had not the 
novels of the season? And if we 
must gossip, it is better to gossip 
about unreal characters than about 
our neighbours, Adelicia, Evanessa, 
and company may make their cha- 
racters as wicked as they like. It 
hurts nobody, you know; and, be- 
lieve me, dear, innocence in our girls 
is quite a Utopian idea. They cannot 
be really innocent. Even the Bible 
tells us that * every imagination of 
the thoughts of our hearts is only 
evil continually.' " 

So this woman chattered on, and 
if I was not convinced, I was at 
least overpowered. I seemed to have 
no arguments with which to rebut 
her assertions, and so, with a very 
uneasy mind and a still pricking con- 
science, I allowed the matter to drop. 
Myra laughed at my scruples, and 
the bright innocence of her manner 
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reassured me, and I said to myself : 
" There is some truth in all they 
say. She must know how wicked 
the world is sooner or later. What 
matter if the knowledge come a 
little earlier to her than it came to 
me?" Thus I 5delded again to my 
indolence. I had no strength to 
resist the strong will of my daughter, 
and the boxes came and went to the 
library as of old ; and I, too cowardly 
to renew the contest, and shrinking 
from the probing of an old sore, 
never again ventured to look into 
one of those three-volumed cata- 
logues of bedizened vice. 

M5Ta went into society a good deal, 
not under my wing, as my health in- 
terfered, but with the daughters of 
our neighbour. She was a very 
pretty girl, with spirited manners; 
and I believe she flirted occasionally 
in a very open and guileless way, but 
she had no serious lover, and never 
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seemed to attach herself strongly to 
any of her admirers. One of her 
companions, however, had a lover, 
and she was the young lady's confi- 
dante through the whole affair, and 
was one of the six bridesmaids at the 
wedding. The bridegroom was a 
young man of very remarkable at- 
tractions, and very superior to the 
lady of his choice, Myra often af- 
firmed; but he was poor, and his 
bride brought him a handsome for- 
tune. They settled near us, and we 
saw a good deal of them. They 
were unsuited to each other, and they 
were not happy, nor in any way dis- 
posed to make the best of their bad 
lot. The young man found too late 
that money could not satisfy all his 
wants ; and his wife, that all her 
worldly possessions could not secure 
to her one particle of her husband's 
gratitude or affection. And through 
all their domestic quarrels and 
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miseries Myra was the confidante of 
both. At last • . . but upon this 
part of my sad story I cannot dwell : 
it is too painful. Streams dammed 
up on one side will too naturally find 
an outlet on another, and my 
poor child — alas! alas! my child! 
The way to her heart had been well 
paved — paved with vile romances, 
paved with unhallowed thoughts ; she 
fell all too readily into the snare. 
She learned to love the man who 
sought her love, and he was the hus- 
band of another woman, and that 
woman her chosen friend, I saw it 
all when it was too late — too late, 
I saw my child's heart and mind 
give way. I watched her month 
after month as she slowly but surely 
succumbed to the alternate excite- 
ment and depression that fed the 
fever in her blood, and weakened her 
powers of resistance, until at last, 
when the climax came, the feeble 
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thread snapped at one fell blow, and 
she sank to rise no more. 

I had the murderous wicked 
thought myself — it seemed to burn 
like fire into my soul, but I could 
not tear it out — that that unfortu- 
nate wife might die, and her place 
be left for my wretched Myra. But 
it came all too soon, and the grant- 
ing of that wicked wish put the 
climax to all my woe. 

We were at breakfast, Myra and I — 
it was our last breakfast together — 
when the door was suddenly dashed 
open, and the maid of that poor wife 
— she had been her nurse too, and 
dearly loved her — with a face ashen 
white, stood before us, and with rigid 
features and eyes fixed in a terrible 
stare upon my child, said between her 
closed teeth, " My mistress is dead." 

" Dead !" I exclaimed in horror, for 
yesterday she had been well and strong. 

But Myra threw up her hands. 
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Uttered a wild shriek, and fell 
senseless from her chair. She 
never rallied from that seizure. 
Fever quickly followed upon that 
&.int, and delirium on the fever, and 
for many days her ravings were too 
horrible to be described. The ma- 
terials, no doubt, had been long 
stored in her memory and imagi- 
nation. It was easily accounted for. 
Then she fell into a state of coma, 
and for many days she lay as one 
dead. I hoped for her recovery, but 
the doctors said, " Ah, madam, you 
know not what you are hoping for !" 
They thought that if she recovered 
it must be with the loss of reason. 
But, soon after, I learned to say to 
myself, from quite another cause, 
" You knew not what you were hoping 
for." Yes, it was best so. I knew 
it well before the coffin-lid was nailed 
down. I know it better now. «... 
"O mother, mother!" It was a 
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strange yearning cry, and the voice, 
though I knew it was Myra's voice, 
was changed in a way that I cannot 
describe. It was no longer " of the 
earth, earthy." " Mother," she said, 
*' my whole life is lying mapped out 
before me, clearly as a picture." 

" I see it too, Myra," I answered, 
*' from the hour that you were bom." 

*' No, mother ; not as I see it. You 
see with your memory." 

*' And my love." 

*'7see with something more, with 
an inner consciousness that makes 
every past minute of my life as real as 
the present. I can see the right and 
the wrong doing even of my babyhood. 
I can see the good and the evil 
struggling within me even when I 
walked with toddling steps in the 
green meadows and along the shady 
lanes. How the brook babbled over 
the brown pebbles, and the stepping- 
stones were warm with the sun that 
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day when I slipped off my shoes and 
stockings, and paddled with my bare 
feet, and knew that I was doing 
wrong, though you did not think 
me old enough to be reproved. 
I see it all now. The brook and the 
flowers and the checkered sunlight 
have their olden beauty, but the 
shadow of the wrong-doing lies upon 
them still. And I grew up carry- 
ing with me everywhere those same 
shadows ; the sense of something to 
be resisted, and the rebel will that 
refused to yield to the promptings of 
conscience, and was often miserable 
because it would not yield. And 
yet I was what men call innocent. 
I knew little of the coarser vices of 
men beyond their prohibition in the 

decalogue, until But you know 

all that — how my ignorance was re- 
moved ; how my innocence, as you 
called it, was lost ; how my imagina- 
tion ran riot in scenes of horror, and 

2 
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my soul became as ' a cage of unclean 
birds ;' and all the rest — ^why repeat 
it ? I had a dim consciousness of it 
all before the end came; but since, 
ah ! how very differently have I seen 
it all since ! Mother, how long I lay 
in that border-land between life and 
death I know not — ^you know, but to 
me there was no measure given of 
days or hours. I was in the body 
and yet not of the body, for its func- 
tions were suspended, and my mind 
left free to see, and hear, and feel as 
we never can while we are clogged 
with the flesh. The ravings of my 
delirium must have revealed to you 
some portion of the horrors that 
visited my imagination during the 
fever, but the suffering was such as 
can never be described. Scenes of 
hideous crime and vice seemed to be 
enacted before my very eyes, and 
with a vividness that no sane mind 
can conceive. Those horrible sensa- 
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tional stories that I had revelled in 
and talked so lightly of in my days of 
health, were to me in those hours of 
illness truly a curse and an agony. 
And when the fever left me I fell into 
darkness, a darkness that might be 
felt. I was surrounded by a palpable 
atmosphere of night, that wrapped 
me close like a shroud, that weighed 
upon me like lead, a darkness that 
shut out from met all those horrible 
sights that were external, and made 
the eyes of my mind turn inward, 
and see there something more horrible 
still — ^the apostasy of my soul, the 
blackness and vileness of my sins, 
the downward tendency of all my 
desires and affections, the wilfulness 
with which I had rejected the good 
and chosen the evil, and walked in 
the ways of my own heart, and after 
the sight of my own eyes, forgetting 
that for these things God would 
surely bring me into judgment. 

2—2 
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"One by one my sins rose up 
against me in horrible array, and 
side by side with them I saw, as with 
an inspiration, the beauty and the 
value pi the gifts with which God 
had endowed my soul : the reason 
that could comprehend arguments, 
and amass facts, and compare and 
adjust, and build up for itself a 
mighty fabric of truth — ^that could 
soar into the measureless heights, 
and dive into the fathomless depths, 
and make the intellect of a man or a 
woman Godlike in its majesty and 
its strength ; and I saw the fearful 
thoughtless levity with which I had 
abused this noble gift — ^flung away 
the precious opportunities for its im- 
provement, and allowed noxious 
weeds — the thistle, and the nettle,, 
and the briar — ^to overgrow this beau* 
tiful garden of the Lord, until there 
was no room for the trees of His 
planting, no soil for the fruits of His 
Spirit. 
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" I saw in all its radiant spiritual 
beauty that marvellous gift, imagina- 
tion, by which the mind can pierce 
the depths of space, rise with the 
eagle's wing far beyond the clouds of 
earth ; interfuse every atom of inert 
matter with the grace and glory of a 
dream ; furnish the chambers of the 
brain with pure and holy images, 
with the poetry of all the ages, with 
the works of art that have enriched 
and ennobled all the nations; and 
that, best of all, can give us sweet 
glimpses of the * land that is very 
far off,' the ' land that eye hath not 
seen;' the golden streets and the 
pearly gates, and the songs that 
cease not day or night — such as 
' ear hath never heard.' And I saw 
the use that I had made of this gift, 
or rather the dreadful manner in 
which I had abused it, allowing it to 
revel amongst the miserable creations 
of diseased and disordered fancies, 
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to amuse itself with scenes of vice 
and crime — demoniac plots, mys- 
teries that made the blood creep 
and the brain reel — to wander up 
and down in a chamber of horrors, 
and look at the hideous aspect of sin 
in every shape, at faces from which 
the Ught of God had fled, at men 
and women who had no trace left of 
the image in which they had been 
created, until, from its perpetual con- 
tact with evil, its familiarity with the 
grossness of crime, its gazing upon 
the ugliness of sin, the power of see- 
ing and appreciating beauty was gone, 
and the morbid fancy that had fed 
upon vileness even to loathing had 
ceased to have any appetite for things 
that are *pure and lovely and of good 
report.' 

" And my memory. Ah, what a 
sweet gift it was ! what a storehouse 
for deathless thoughts ! what a nur- 
sery of happy associations ! There I 
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could be, as it were, a child again ; 
there I could pray, as of old, by my 
mother's knee; there the primroses 
that I gathered by her side bloomed 
afresh, and the spangled carpet of the 
wood laughed on with its flickerings 
of happy light ; there the dead lived 
again, and made their love warm in 
my heart ; there the music of the 
far-off voices were heard once more, 
and the words of God spoke to me 
without book or preacher. But how 
had I desecrated that holy place, and 
turned out its good and happy guests 
to make room for things defiled, 
worthless, and obscene ! 

"And my affections — ^the blessed 
love, the divine love ; the pure, tender 
outgoings of my woman's heart — what 
had I done with them ? Mother, you 
know, and yet you do not know. 
The blackness, the horrible enormity 
of that sin which takes the holiest 
gift of God and turns it to the vilest 
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uses that you can never know, as / 
hnow it I 

" In those hours of darkness that 
lasted so long — oh, so long ! — my 
sins burned into my soul like fire, the 
fire that cannot be quenched, that 
must burn on and on for ever : for I 
could not rid my soul of its sin ; I 
could not undo what I had done ; 
I could not re-make my own soul ; I 
could not take again the gifts that I 
had thrown away, or shake from me 
the pollution that I had contracted. 
Remorse consumed me, but I felt 
that it could not kill. Never did I 
realize, as under the horror of that 
darkness, the deathless nature of a 
soul. The horror of horrors was, 
that I could not die. How I longed 
to forget; but oblivion would not 
come to my desecrated memory ; it 
was a deathless power. How I 
longed to dull the torturing energies 
of my brain ! but it would think on ; if 
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was a deathless energy! God had 
left me, I thought, but I could not 
leave myself; this soul must live on ; 
this memory must live on ; this fire 
must burn on and never kill — never 
kill ! In my anguish I tried to 
scream, but even that relief was 
denied me. * Oh, that I could live 
my life over again 1' I thought. 
* Oh that once again I could be as 
I was when I took off my stockings 
on those warm stepping-stones ; and 
live over again that young life as I 
now see that it might and ought to 
have been lived !* 

" Was this a good wish, a good 
thought ? Was it the last flickering 
light of God's life in my soul ? So 
it must have been. I was the smok- 
ing flax, I was the bruised reed; 
for as the thought passed through 
my mind I was conscious of a rift in 
the blackness that enveloped me, and 
something like a pale light gleamed 
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upon me. I looked up, mother, and 
saw not a face, not a form, not a 
light, but the far, far away gleaming, 
as it were, of a robe that had the 
lustre of a white cloud when the sun 
is setting. I tried to reach it, to 
catch, if it were possible, but the 
outer edge; but it was far beyond 
my reach, and soon it vanished from 
my view. But the rift in that black- 
ness remained, and while I tried 
to look through it and see some- 
thing beyond, some faint far-off 
glimpse again of that mantle, a 
marvellous thing happened to me. 
A door seemed to be flung open, or 
rather two great gates, for they went 
back with screaming hinges and a 
kind of thunderous reverberation ; 
and I saw a great chamber cut, as it 
were, out of a solid mass of black 
stone, having no windows, but lighted 
up with blue sulphurous flames issu- 
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ing from sconces hung from the 
cavernous ceiling. 

" The room seemed to be of enor- 
mous size, for I could see no end to 
it, and the far distance was black as 
Erebus. But the ghastly light of the 
blue flames fell upon the walls, which 
were closely lined with books from 
base to ceiling; books of every size 
and shape, the titles plainly legible 
to my eyes, for they were printed not 
in gold, but in letters of fire. 

" There was a large table and two 
great inkhorns, and by the table 
there sat two beings, having in their 
outer form some resemblance to men, 
but the resemblance, such as it was, 
made them appear far more horrible 
than if they had been loathsome 
creatures of another mould ; and 
around them stood shapes of every 
size, impish shapes endowed with a 
marvellous vitality, for they never 
rested for a single moment but ran 
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hither and thither like ants in an 
ant-hill, or bees collecting for a 
swarm, doing their master's errands, 
or tormenting each other when they 
had no commands to fulfil. And 
those other shapes were as active in 
their own way; but theirs was not 
restlessness, but the keener, sharper 
activity of minds intent on every evil 
work. 

** The chief of the two sat before a 
pile of books that had been laid upon 
the table, and both were busy turn- 
ing over the leaves, and commenting 
rapidly on the contents; while the 
smaller figures passed to and fro, 
bringing fresh books, or seizing on 
those that had been marked and 
numbered with the fiery letters, and 
placing them in order on the shelves. 
I recognised the titles of many of 
those books. They had come and 
gone in our library -boxes, and I 
listened with eager interest to the 
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remarks that passed between those 
demon shapes, as one set of volumes 
after another was presented for their 
decision. What astonished me most 
of all at first was the exceeding 
rapidity with which they turned over 
the pages, and seemed to master the 
contents. *This,' said he whom I 
judged to be the chief librarian, 
taking up a volume, ' is too bad, ten 
times too bad. They are not ready 
for it. They will be by-and-by, if no 
hitch comes. Our success hitherto 
has been surprising. It makes me 
laugh in my sleeve. I wonder they 
have not got up half a dozen pure- 
literature societies or some such 
humbug before this. I should have 
expected to hear of committee meet- 
ings at least six days out of the 
seven, and that ' Paternoster Row 
and Co.* would have been disgorging 
waggon-loads of appeals and remon- 
strances and resolutions, proposed, 
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seconded, and carried long ago. 
They really take it very quietly, all 
things considered.' 

" *They have no time, no time,' 
said the other; *all the fractious 
women are too busy with the 
G. F. S.' 

"'The G. F. S.,' repeated the 
other with a frown and a sneer, 
which made his countenance, if 
possible, more hideous. But he 
shook off his annoyance and laughed. 
*What hard work for nothing!' he 
said. ' They have learned it of us. 
One would hardly have thought to 
find them so teachable. They have 
learned the trade of the Danaides. 
While they are so busy picking up 
the servant-girls, their own daugh- 
ters, dear innocents, are slipping 
through their fingers.' 

"'This will do,' he said, rattling 
over the pages of another book— 
'knee-deep in flowers. Knee-deep 
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in flowers ! that's the kind of thing 
we want. They plunge into the 
jungle. The beasts are all asleep, the 
thorns are hidden, the poison flowers 
have sweet odours. This will do 
brave work. Put it in a handy place.' 

" 'And here we are,' said his com- 
panion, taking up another book. 
* Up to the neck in philosophy. 
This is as good as your flower- 
garden.' 

" * Yes, we must have every kind — 
flowers for the flowery, and philo- 
sophy for the philosophisers. And 
what comes here ?' 

" ' Only a book of horrors.' 

" ' A good thing too, a capital thing. 
It trains the imagination. People 
that go deep into plots and mysteries, 
and find their hair every now and 
then standing on end, will soon find 
themselves ready for anything — 
nothing too hot or too heavy. But 
this coarse thing,' he said, again 
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turning over the book that he had 
first objected to, * the plan is weak — 
a simple mistake. But we may find 
a use for it. Put it high up ; it will 
not be wanted for a while. I have 
rather an objection, if the truth must 
be told, to people who call a spade 
a spade. It hurts my feelings. Will 
Shakespeare has plenty of spades 
called by their proper names, but he 
never did us any good — au con- 
traire.* The fashionable accent of 
his French startled me. *But I 
have split my sides when I have seen 
them so busy purifying Will, so called. 
No, no ; no spades for us. We want 
all our goods to be "beautiful outside, 
and within full of dead men's bones 
and all uncleanness." I am evange- 
lical, you see. I like to use choice 
words when I have the opportunity.' 
" 'Aye, aye,' said the other, with a 
chuckle. ' This is something in your 
vein. Plenty of Scripture here all 
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made fun of— the liturgy and the 
collects, oaths and love-speeches, all 
higgledy piggledy — ^witty, too. It is 
wonderful how neatly a bit of a 
prayer or a text helps to point a 
joke. Yes, this is a capital style of 
thing. Mark it Ai. 

" ' What have we here ?' he re- 
sumed. * Oh, oh ! something in the 
Scott or Dickens fashion, I suspect. 
Here, sirrah ! pitch these into the 
fire. Don't leave a shred. We 
want no novels here, made after such 
models.' 

" / They won't do us much mischief 
now,' answered his companion. 
'Sensation has done away with all 
that. The Waverley novels are too 
dry and slow for our present readers.* 

" ' What a good thing ! But, all 
the same, pitch them into the fire, I 
say; and, sirrahs, where is our royal 
badge? Hang it up. Are you all 
asleep?' As he spoke, there was 

3 
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renewed buzzing and rushing amongst 
the imps ; and presently, to my great 
amazement, I saw an emblazoned 
scroll unfurled, bearing the familiar 
words, * Honi soit qui mal y pense,' 
in enormous letters, stretched along 
the roof of the great den. * There 
it is. That's the motto for me. 
Let them ihinh the evil, and they 
will do it. Let their imaginations 
run riot, and soon all the rest will 
follow. Aye, they read that with 
another sense, I know ; but I read it 
so. Bless your stars and stripes, 
my brave comrade ! I haven't 
served my apprenticeship to this 
work so long for nothing.' And 
then the whole vault rang with 
laughter ; but such laughter ! It 
made my blood run cold, and yet 
a ghastly laugh ran through my own 
frame ; but, instead of pleasure or 
amusement, there was in it nothing 
but utmost horror. * It is by that 
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motto we have caught A^r/ he said, 
at last, naming my name. 

" * Don't make so sure,' the other 
answered. * She is in the flesh 
still.' 

" * Never mind that. Come what 
may, she has done us good service. 
The other has poisoned his wife, and 
is committed for trial. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
they didn't read it our way, or they 
might have taken warning. And 
that other motto — ^where is it ? 
Hang it up, I say !' And the imps 
uncoiled a roll of parchment bearing 
the words : ' To the pure all things 
are pure.' *Aye, we have taught 
them to suck poison out of that, too. 
To slay themselves with their own 
weapons — the weapons forged for 
our destruction. 

" Keen are his pangs ; but keener far to feel 
He nnrsed the pinion that impelled the steel.'* 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! We know how to 
use the wedge; the Divorce Court 

3—2 
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ought to return us a vote of thanks. 
We keep them busy. Roaring lions, 
they call us, forsooth I But we are 
polite lions; we are too tender- 
hearted to fright the ladies — ^we "roar 
them gently as any sucking dove." 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Bravo, bravissimo ! 
We know how to pay them off. Ha ! 
ha ! ha !' And the demoniac laugh- 
ter was taken up by all those hideous 
shapes till the black vault rang again 
with the sound, and the blue flames 
seemed to quiver in their sockets. 
* But our time is up,' he said. * Off, 
young ones, to your work — to your 
work, I say!' And he took up a 
whip as he spoke, to scourge those 
black pigmies — a whip made of a 
great living serpent, attached to an 
enormous ebony handle. He slashed 
around him right and left; and all 
those loathsome shapes wriggled into 
serpents of every size and colour. 
They glided in and out of the books 
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and between the leaves and over the 
scrolls ; but he whipped on till they 
gathered into one mass, turning their 
heads towards the door. ' Come, 
go it, my hearties !' he cried. * A 
pleasant and prosperous trip to you ; 
you'll have fine times of it. " Knee- 
deep in flowers," you know, " Up to 
the neck in philosophy." ' And then, 
amid another peal of that hideous 
laughter, the serpents wriggled 
through the open space, and the 
gates shut with the same horrible 
shriek, the same thunderous rever- 
beration as when they were opened. 
" And to me there came again 
silence and darkness. But the silence 
was choked with sound, and the 
darkness with shapes. The cham- 
bers of imagery were peopled with 
guests. Oh, what a ghastly crew ! 
My brain rang with their hellish 
laughter. I tried to drive the images 
away, but they would not go* I 
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tried to Stop my ears, but it was a 
vain effort ; the sounds did not come 
though those fleshly channels. 

" I was forced to see and to hear 
until the torture became unendurable, 
and I tried in my agony to cry for 
help, but my feeble voice was lost 
in the din ; and yet, marvellous to 
relate, through the jargon of sound 
there came to my sense a whisper, 
as it were — ' a still small voice,* so 
soft, so low, and yet so clear. 

" 'Do you wonder at your company ?' 
it said ; ' why do you wish them away ? 
Are they not invited guests ?' 

" ' Yes,' my heart answered. ' It 
is too true. I did choose my com- 
pany. I did invite my guests. My 
soul was swept and garnished for 
them. But I repent. Take pity, 
good Lord, and drive them away. 
Oh, take pity !' 

" That cry was heard. Silence fell 
like music upon that discord, and again 
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a rift came in the darkness, and I 
saw — oh, blessed sight ! — the interior, 
as it seemed, of a great church. The 
space seemed endless, but in the far 
distance there was lights sweet as the 
first faint rays of dawn, pure as the 
gentle moonlight ; and in the light I 
saw throngs of figures, with robes as 
of choristers moving in procession, and 
hands uplifted, and knees bent; and 
I heard the sound of many voices as 
in prayer and praise, but so distant 
that I could not distinguish the 
music from the prayer : but I longed 
— oh, how earnestly I longed that 
I could hear the words, and have 
some part with that goodly company ! 
Sadly I thought of King David's 
words, * I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than 
dwell in the tents of wickedness;' 
' A day in Thy courts is better than 
a thousand,' 

" I was thankful even to look on. 
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Never did rest come to the weary, 
nor sleep to the fevered brain, with 
such sweet solace as that pure, pale 
vision came to me. 

*' While I was still gazing into the 
<iistance, a figure, with its back to 
me, and bearing a long white wand, 
seemed to enter at the portal of the 
building ; and looking up I saw the 
wand raised, and pointing to some 
words on the wall. I then saw that 
the Commandments were there, en- 
graved on marble tablets, and the 
wand was pointing to the seventh. I 
tried to cry out, * I never committed 
that sin,' but I had no power to cry; 
and yet by some mysterious means 
my thought must have found its way 
forth, for the wand was immediately 
removed and pointed to these words : 
' I say unto you. Whosoever looketh 
upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already 
in his heart.' 
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" I did not try to speak again ; and 
the wand was removed and pointed 
to the sixth commandment^ and once 
more I tried to justify myself. * I 
never did it — ^^I never thought it, 
even,' I struggled to say. But some- 
thing in my own heart sent back the 
answer: 'Did you never? Think 
again. Did you never wish for her 
place in his heart and by his side ? 
and had you nothing to do with the 
working of the machinery that moved 
his hand to do that deed ?' 

"The wand remained stationary 
at the sixth commandment, and I> 
mutely looking on, passed upon my- 
self the sentence of condemnation. 
Long was it before that death-sentence 
passed from my soul. 

" When the wand moved again, it 
pointed to a scroll on which I read 
these words : ' He that stoppeth his 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth 
his eyes from seeing of evil, he shall 
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dwell on high ; his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks : bread 
shall be given him, his waters shall 
be sure. Thine eyes shaD see the 
King in His beauty ; they shall behold 
the land that is very far off.* 

*' Again, my soul passed upon itself 
the sentence of condemnation. Had 
I not gorged my senses with the 
seeing and the hearing of evil ? How 
could organs so polluted look upon 
the King in His beauty ? or ears filled 
with demoniac laughter drink the 
melodies of heaven ? 

"Again the wand moved, and it was 
to these words : * Whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.' 

*' Again the wand moved, and it 
w?is to those lines that I knew so 
well: 
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" * Lord, with what care hast Thou begirt us round I 
Parents first season us : then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in. 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness. 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 
Yet all these fences and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away,"* 

" And many, many such lessons of 
heavenly wisdom I saw, and others 
of which time fails me to speak ; and 
while I was groaning in unutterable 
anguish over my sins and my lost 
blessings, and looking with such 
yearnings of soul as I can never 
describe, towards the blessed happy 
company in the far distance, that 
great building seemed somehow to 
contract or draw nearer to me, and I 
began to distinguish the words of the 
service, and even the features of the 
choristers, and I could clearly hear 
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the opening sentences of the Litany. 
Oh the blessed words ! they loosened 
my dumb tongue, they broke up the 
sealed fountains of my soul, and pros- 
trate in the very dust of penitence 
and self-abasement I, a miserable 
sinner, joined in the Church's cry for 
mercy to Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Hope came to me then, and my heart 
seemed to be in tune, though I had 
no voice to join in the hymn. Better 
so than to join in it, as I had done so 
many times, with a voice of melody, 
but a heart unstrung. 

"•Weary of earth, and laden with my sin, 
I look at heaven, and long to enter in. 
But there no evil thing may find a home. 
And yet I hear a voice that bids me *' Come." 
So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 
In the pure glory of that holy land ? 
Before the whiteness of that throne appear ? 
Yet there are Hands stretched out to draw me 
near.' 

"Then, mother, the mantle that I 
had once seen like a radiant cloud 
gleamed upon me again, and, while I 
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was trying to hide my guilty face, it 
fell over me, and the sentence of death 
seemed to pass from my soul. Then, 
oh joy beyond all utterance! I felt 
myself caught into the folds of the 
vesture and lifted up. More I dare 
not say, but I knew then that I had 
passed out of the body. 

" Mother, the day is going to dawn. 
I see the first faint streak in the east. 
Go forth in the morning light, and 
tell the world what I have told to you. 
Go when the evening shadows fall, 
and tell it again. Rest not until they 
listen to you. Ask the mothers of 
England why they are concerning 
themsePves so anxiously about good 
drainage and pure water, while the 
cesspools of impure literature are in 
their very houses ? 

"Ask them why they rush hither and 
thither to escape from contagious 
diseases, while a disease worse than 
anything that can assail the body, 
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is festering in the souls of their 
children ? 

''Ask them wherefore all this eager 
analysis of food, while the mental 
aliment, so much more readily assimi- 
lated, is aUowed to retain its abomin- 
able adulterations ? 

"Ask them why, when they are so 
busy trying to reclaim the poor out- 
casts of humanity, they do not look 
more closely into the mischief that is 
spreading in their own homes, where 
charity, though it should not end 
there, ought most assuredly to begin ? 



« 



« 



O mother, mother, mother ! 

The angels are ' aying and calling.' 
Rise up from your couch of ease ; 

Your children are £dlin& (idling. 

If they fell on the nursery floor. 
You would lift them in your arms ; 

If they fell from the open window, 
You would scream m your wild alarms. 



« If they fell in the battle's strife. 

Where they earned their guerdon due ; 
Or worn to death in the battle of life, 
It would wring the hearts of you. 
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" If they fell when hunger tempted, 
Fell m the dens of sin, 
As many a woman has fallen, 
Through ignorance, want, and gin — 



'* No wonder. But here at your door ! 
By the happy hearths and bowers. 
On the very church's floor, 
'Mid luxury, wealth, and flowers, 

" They aie falling, falling, falling ; 
And there is no voice nor cry. 
But the pitiful angels calling, 
O mother, mother I They die !" 



THE END. 



Elliot Stockf Fatemmter Row, Lvndon. 
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